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Pure Sociology. A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Devel- 
opment oj Society. By Lester F. Wakd. New York, The Mao 
millan Company, 1903. — viii, 607 pp. 

Except perhaps to readers already familiar with the author's pre- 
vious works, it would be impossible to convey in a few paragraphs 
even an approximate idea of the contents of this volume. We might 
compare it to an algebraic formula of two complex terms. These are 
"genesis" and "telesis." The argument is an analysis of these two 
terms into their principal components. This, however, would be 
Greek to one who had not read the book. Another way of suggesting 
its contents would be to say that the principal words of the alternative 
title may be rearranged so as to stand for the subject-matter and the 
chief points of view from which the subject-matter is considered: "so- 
ciety," "origin," "development," "spontaneous." The phenomena of 
society in general present the problems. Among them, problems of 
the origins of society are primary; the idea and the fact of a progres- 
sive unfolding are next in order; and that portion of the process which 
the author proposes to treat in this book is the spontaneous phase. 
Those human actions in which men say to themselves, "Go to now, 
we will modify society," are reserved for a future volume. Attention 
is directed in this book to those social developments that take place 
while men's thoughts are not fixed upon society as such at all, but 
while they are obeying impulses that are relatively individual. The 
inquiry might be paraphrased in the question: "What are the lines and 
the laws of convergence through which acts not so intended by the 
actors produce or modify social combinations?" 

Since space does not permit a risumi of the contents of the book, 
it is best worth while to indicate its importance. The author recurs 
now and then to a familiar phenomenon which he expresses as "the 
illusion of the near." The attitude of the majority of Professor Ward's 
contemporaries toward his book has furnished a clear instance of that 
vagary. The book before us confirms an opinion which has been grow- 
ing upon the present reviewer since the Dynamic Sociology appeared 
twenty years ago. "The illusion of the near" chiefly accounts for any 
failure by his contemporaries to recognize Professor Ward as entitled 
to rank with the world's first-rate philosophers. Indeed, the query 
may be raised whether he is not to be classed as a philosopher rather 
than as a sociologist, for, although he is by general consent the Nestor 
of American sociologists, he appears in Pure Sociology as an explorer 
in positive philosophy, with society as his base. But his interest as 
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here revealed is in a range of generalization that correlates all the phe- 
nomena and problems of biology, psychology and sociology. The work 
therefore is comparable not with Spencer's Principles of Sociology; 
it is rather in the same genus with that writer's First Principles. Con- 
sidering the mass of knowledge and the complexity of relationships 
with which Professor Ward is familiar at first hand, in contrast with 
the nearly empty formal categories which are the stock in trade of most 
philosophers, and considering the scope of his thought with reference 
to this material, the Pure Sociology strengthens the conviction that 
when he is far enough away for the "illusion of the near" to vanish, he 
will come into focus in the history of thought as a not less conspicuous 
figure than Comte, and not at all hidden by the shadow of Spencer. 

The essential interest of the sociologists is in getting as many social 
categories as possible, and as soon as possible, in shape for use in criti- 
cising our own passing phase of the social process. In the book before 
us this interest appears to be incidental rather than central in the au- 
thor's thinking. This, however, is immaterial. So too is the question 
whether this volume speaks a final word upon any of the philosophical 
problems with which it deals. Some of the most useful thinkers have 
opened more questions than they have closed. Whether or not the 
mental type that tries to think things through is approaching extinc- 
tion, the Pure Sociology reveals Professor Ward as a stalwart survivor 
of the species, and no one that wants to get an all-round look at things 
from the social point of view can afford to neglect this his latest book. 

Albion W. Small. 

University of Chicago. 

Les Finances de la Russie au XI Xe Siecle. By Jean de Bloch. 

Paris, Guillaumin, 1899. — 2 vols., 265, 267 pp. 
Russlands Finanzpolitik und die Aufgaben der Zukunft. By K. 

Golovtn, from the Russian of Kolossovski. Leipzig, Otto Wigand, 

1900. — 233 pp. 

A history of Russian finance requires frank and independent treat- 
ment, for the official reports and statements tell only a part of the story. 
A borrower naturally wishes to give the best possible aspect of his re- 
sources and prospects, for on them his credit depends. Russia has long 
been borrowing in foreign markets, and the budget statements have 
more than once dwelt upon the possible revenues and the plans of re- 
trenchment, rather than on the actual condition of treasury and people. 
It is the foreign purchaser of Russian stock who is addressed, rather 



